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DEU T. viii. 10—11. 


WHEN THOU HAST EATEN, AND ART FULL, 
THEN THOU SHALT BLESS THE LORD 
THY GOD, FOR THE GOOD LAND 
WHICH HE HATH GIVEN THEE. 


BEWARE THAT THOU FORGET NOT THE 
LORD THY GOD, IN NOT KEEPING HIS 
COMMANDMENTS, AND HIS JUDG- 
MENTS, AND HIS STATUTES, 
WHICH 1 COMMAND THEE 
THIS DAY. 


E 


HEN the Jewiſh leader had conducted the Children of 
Iſrael through all © the evils and troubles” they had 


unavoidably to encounter in their paſſage through a country, 
ſometimes barren, and ſometimes hoſtile, and brought them 


almoſt within ſight of the promiſed land; he concentrates in one 
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view the ſnares they had eſcaped, the dangers they had overcome, 
the judgments they had experienced, and the manner in which, 
during the ſpace of forty years, they were, by the viſible inter- 
poſition of the Almighty, provided “ with bread to ear, and 
« water to drink:” thus impreſſing their minds with a ſenſe of 
their own unworthineſs, of the majeſty of God, of the ſeverity 
of his judgments, and of the extent of his love; he beſeeches 
them as men, he conjures them as God's peculiar people, when 
« the Lord their God ſhall have brought them into the good 
« land—a land of wheat and barley—a land wherein they ſhould 
« not lack any thing—to remember and to bleſs the Lord their God 
&« for the good land which he had given them.” 


It hath in imitation of ſuch an example, ſeemed good to our 
molt religious and gracious King, to enjuin the Miniſters of our 
Church, to offer unto God, in every congregation, during four 


| ſucceſlive Sundays, a general Form of Thankſgiving for the 


late abundant Harveſt, and auſpicious Seaſon. A meaſure fo 
fraught with piety towards Him, © from whom all good things 
« do come;” fo congenial to the ſentiments of every thinking 
creature, redeemed by his mercy, and ſupported by his hand, 
that the heart of every perſon here aſſembled was moved, I doubt 
not, at the hearing of that admirable © Prayer of Thankſgiving,” 
with the devout rapture of the Pſalmiſt, © Praiſe the Lord, 
% O my ſoul, and all that is within me, praiſe his holy name, 
t Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all his benefits, 

© who 


13 


« who ſaveth thy life from deſtruction, and crowneth thee wich 
* mercy and loving-kindneſs,” 


On thepr opriety, therefore, of appointing a Form of Thankf— 
giving, I need not, I preſume, expatiate. Every countenance 
expreſſes the duty—every tongue proclaims the neceſſity, of 
lifting up our hearts unto the Lord, acknowledging the marvel- 
lous loving-kindneſs of our God, in inconteſtably obviating the 
pretexts of ſcarcity with which ſome men were eee 
removing the veils of concealment, by means of which, others 
were perplexed with doubts, and agitated with apprehenſions. 


But whilſt we declare the mercy of the Lord our God in glad— 
dening our eyes, firſt with the anticipation, and afterwards in 
ſatisfying our fouls with an aCtual avundance of every fort of 
grain; it would be injurious to forget the active exertions made 
by his Majeſty's miniiters, to import a ſupply ſo large, as, if there 
were a real ſcarcity, might accommodate us with what ſhould 
be neceſſary ; or if the enormity of the price aroſe ſolely from 
motives of intereſt, might fruſtrate ſuch a malignant purpoſe, 


The meaſure, however, which ſeemed- moſt expedient to Go- 
vernment, as promiling both a more abundant ſupply, and pro- 
moting a more expeditious importation was, to allow the mer- 
chants a bounty on the quantity of corn imported. What that 


quantity is, in purſuance of ſuch encouragement, has not yet been 
exactly 
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exactly aſcertained. But I am enabled to ſtate, from the higheſt 
authority,* that there hath been already paid by Government, on 


the corn ſo imported, no leſs a ſum than FOUR HUNDRED 
AND TEN THOUSAND POUNDS, as bounties, In an 


Adminiſtration, at once employed in repelling our enemies—1n 


protecting our commerce—in eſtabliſhing internal peace*—and in 


<« ſatisfying our poor with bread,” we place, and juſtly, the moſt 
unlimited confidence. To ſuch men, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 


meaſures, we, with unanimous approbation, “ wiſh good luck in 
*© the name of the Lord.” 


The idea of a ſcarcity of corn was, it is well known, firſt ſug- 
geſted by deſigning men, who, having failed of their expedted 
ſucceſs in the promulgation of the moſt licentious and dangerous 
doctrines, hoped to arrive at the ſame end, by purſuing different 
means. When the good ſenſe of the people, aided by the vigi- 
lance of Government, rejected, with marked abhorrence, thoſe 


levelling principles, ſo induſtriouſly diſſeminated, and ſo vehe- 


mently enforced ;-—when the citadel, whether ſecretly aſſailed by 
the ſtratagem of art, or openly attacked by the inſtrument of vio- 
lence, was defended by ſagacity ſtill more wary, or protected by 
force ſtill more powerful, the ſons of milchief, though defeated, 
yet not reclaimed, had recourſe to a meaſure, which, if it even- 
tually failed of producing complete ſucceſs, promiſed, at leaſt, 
this gratification to their malignity, to beget diſſatisfaction, and 
to create diſturbance, So prodigious, as they loudly proclaimed, 


was 


1 


was the quantity of corn exported for the ſupport of our Allies on 
the Continent, that, however abundant might be the enſuing 
harveſt, there would not, in the courſe of a few months, be a ſuſfici- 
ency of grain left in the country for our own conſumption. This, 
like every other report retailed by the abettors of faction, was too 
improbable to be implicitly believed. But what was the conſe- 
quence ? A deſcription of men, affluent, but yet mercenary, in- 
fluenced neither by the reproof of ſhame, nor the reſtraint of prin- 
ciple—I would not miſrepreſent them with intention, nor mention 
them with diſreſpect formed a combination, enhanced inſtantly 


the price of their corn, withheld it in a little time, almoſt entirely 


from the market; and, riſing progreſſively in their demands, re- 
fuſed at the laſt to ſell it at all, except at the exorbitant rate of 
two-thirds more than its intrinſic value. Many of thoſe very 
men, though poſſeſſed of large ſtacks and full granaries, ſpecu- 
lated in monopolies to a very conſiderable amount. They pur- 
chaſed of the leſs opulent, and of the needy farmers, their whole 
ſtock. Thus, getting into their own hands almoſt the entire pro- 
- duce of the country, corn could be had only on the terms their 
avarice thought fit to impoſe. To ſo miſerable a ſituation was the 
whole kingdom reduced. Yet the hardſhips, great as they were, 
ariſing from this unfeeling monopoly, were, however, with reſpect 
to the loweſt claſs of ſociety, neither fo long in their duration, nor 
ſo ſevere in their effects, as might have been expected. In very 
many towns, I believe, but in this particularly, contributions 


were ſolicited, and to the honour of many individuals be it recorded, 
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beneſactions unexpectedly liberal, were received. Characters the 
moſt reſpectable, ſome poſſeſſed of large fortunes, and all of un- 
impeached integrity ſome actuated by a deſire of doing good 
and others acquainted with the reſpective ſituations of the objects 
who needed relief, readily gave their attention, and cheerfully 
devoted their leiſure to the troubleſome office of purchaſing corn, 
and to an office ſtill more troubleſome, of retailing it, at a low 
price, to the neceſſitous and indigent. To which muſt be added, 
that men of property, in the town and neighbourhood, had the 
humanity to ſupply the market with the corn produced by their 
own farms, and the precaution to fell it, on the moſt moderate 


terms, to thoſe only who were unable to pay the extravagant ſums 
demanded by the farmer. 


To alleviate, ſtill further, the wants of the poor, the wages of 
labour were raiſed, in a degree of proportion to the neceſſaries of 
life. Whatever the occupation, the artiſan, the manufacturer, the 
labourer, though he perceived his expences increaſing, was each, 
from his increaſe of wages, enabled, by ſevere frugality, to ſup- 
port them. But the aged and infirm— they who live on a ſmall 
ſtated allowance—the handicraftſman, and the perſon of little 
trade, and ſmall capital, deriving his ſubſiſtence from the retail 
of trifling articles; aſhamed, it may be, to beg, ſuffered more 
than might at firſt be conceived, and more than their ſenſibility 
would perhaps allow them to expoſe to public obſervation. 


There 


1 


There is another deſcription of men, they, who form the 
connecting link in the chain of ſociety, between the higheſt and 
the loweſt, whoſe ſupport ariſes from ſettled incomes, and which, 
whatever be the complexion of the times, admit of no advance; 
theie feel the effects of the dearneſs of proviſions, all originating 
in the high price of corn, with force almoſt beyond what the 
pen can deſcribe, or the imagination can paint, Many of this 
deſcription, accuſtomed, from circumſtances unneceſſary to be 
here enumerated, to little elegances and certain indulgences, 
which their ſituation in life allowed, and their reſpectability in 
ſociety ſanctioned, have heen lately compelled to make a total 
ſacrifice of indulgences and elegances, 1a order that they might be 
the better enabled to purchaſe bread and proviſions for their families. 
Such a reverſe of things, 1t muſt he acknowledged, cannot well 
be ſupported without the aid of reflection, and the union of 
piety. For the hardſhip of the caſe is extremely aggravated by 
the conſideration, that the mortification they endure, and the 
ſacriſices they make, are to be attributed, not ſo much to the 
burthen of taxes, and the ſupport of the ſtate, as to the rapacity 
of a ſet of men, whoſe bowels of compaſſion are ſhut againſt 
the welfare of the whole community, 


A queſtion then will occur, whether ſuch pernicious com- 
binations, ſuch dangerous monopolies, cannot in future, be, in 
part at leaſt, prevented. The diſcuſion will not, I truſt, be 
thought inapplicable to the ſubject, or unbecoming the place in 
) which 
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which we are now aſſembled: for to ſuggeſt the means of promoting 
the welfare, and increaſing the comforts of the lower claſs of 
men, is itſelf an act of religion peculiarly pleaſing to the Al- 
mighty. And ſhould it in the ſequel of the enquiry appear, that 
the meaſures recommended will be productive of the intereſt, 
as they unqueſtionably conſtitute the duty, of thoſe whom Pro- 
vidence has inveſted with authority, to interpoſe with efficacious 
energy in behalf of the needy and the indigent, let us implore 
the Almighty Ruler, who views actions in their motives, to in- 


ſpire ſuch miniſters of his will, with wiſdom to diſcern, and to 


invigorate them with ardour of reſolution to accompliſh it ! 


The revenues originally conferred on the Church, for the mainte- 
nance of its miniſters, by the wiſdom and the piety of our forefathers, 
conſiſted chiefly of the tenths of the produce of the reſpective 
pariſhes. But ſuch ſplendid revenues have, from many, very 
many Churches, been long alienated, Where, however, the 
Church is poſſeſſed of them, would the Incumbent, upon the in- 
creaſe of the price of corn beyond its real value, ſignify to his 
pariſhioners, that, inſtead of letting his tythes as uſual, he will 
take them in kind, in order that he may relieve the wants of the 
poor, and obviate the inconveniences awaiting all committed to 
his charge, by ſelling his corn at the rate, or nearly ſo, at which 


it ſold before the advance took place—though the farmer might la- 


ment the loſs which he was about to ſuſtain—the Paſtor would not, 
nav he could not, thereby expoſe himſelf either to the imputation of 
avarice, or the ſurmiſe of extortion. No! his revenues would 
then be confeſſedly applied to the purpoſe for which, in the 

| original 


( 11 ) 


original endowment, they were intended. And after abundantly 
ſupplying every family in his own pariſh, the Clergyman, whoſe 
Church is fo happily circumſtanced, may, in general, diffuſe his 
bleſfings with a very liberal hand to ſome of his neighbours, who 
have not ſuch reſource. That a plan of ſuch magnitude could 
not be executed without much trouble, and ſome anxiety, I am 
aware. But each perſon would, in the execution of it, be exempt 
from mortification in the defeat of his ſchemes, and from chagrin 
in the diſappointment of his hopes. Beſides, he would enjoy 


more pleaſure than he beſtows: his influence would be confeſſcd 


over all that might ſolicit his kindneſſes, and over all that ac- 
knowledged them; he would have the ſatisfaction of perceiving 
oratitude riſing into affection, and of common obſervation 
kindling into attachment. I will venture to add, that, would 
that body of the parochial Clergy to whom I allude, upon the ſuggeſtion 
cf an artificial ſcarcity, er the proſpecs of an intereſied menopoly, exert 


themſelves in the manner I preſume to recommend, they 


would, independently of the moral influence ariſing from it, become 
the higheſt benefactors to their country.“ 


But it is not by a ſmall number of the Clergy acting upon 
this or any other principle, that combinations of intereſted men 
can be entirely defeated ; the wealthy Landholder muſt not on!“ 
give his concurrence, but mult warm his heart with the hope, 
and animate his endeavours with the defire, of being eſlcntially 
and extenſively ufcful to ſocicty. 
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His firſt conſideration then will be, by what means the pro- 
duce of his lands can be rendered moſt univerſally uſeful. Now, 
however fruitful be the ſoil, and abundant the crop, if a pre- 
vious combination ſubſiſt among the farmers, not to ſell the corn 
at a price proportionate to the ſair produce, and the exiſting 
quantity, but upon ſuch terms only as avarice ſhall impoſe, and 
hard-heartedneſs demand; if inſtead of bringing it to the market, 
it is either wantonly to be kept at home, or unſeelingly to be ſent 
to a diftance, to create another monopoly; and, if agreeably to this 
general combination, the market is occaſionally to be ſupplied in 
a very ſcanty manner, in order to enhance the price, and to impreſs, 
as far as can be, an opinion, that there 7zs, in direct contradiction 
to our ſenſes, an actual ſcarcity : if thoſe men are to be veſted 
with ſuch power, and exert it to ſuch purpoles, the ſruitfulneſs of 


the ſeaſons is defeated of their end, and the very Providence of 
God arreſted in its courſe. 


How, it may be faid, can the evil be remedied ? The queſtion 
may perhaps be reſolved without the application of acute ſagacity, 
or the deductions of mature experience, Let the opulent Land- 
holder, in accommodating his tenants with farms, not forget his 
own intereſt, let him not forget that he owes a duty to his own 
family for from this ſource of error much evil has originated; 
let him have the real value of his ſeveral farms fairly and accu- 
rately aſcertained; after which, let him very deliberately revolve 
in his mind, how much, according to the price of labour through- 

| out 


E 
out his neighbourhood, the mechanic, the attifan, and the la- 
bourer, burthened with an helpleſs offspring, can, in every ſeaſon 
of the year, afford to ſpare for the purchaſe of bread. In that 
proportion, equitable towards the community, and not diſag— 
vantageous to himfelf, let him fix his rent on his reſpective farms. 
But let this be one of the conditions of the agreement, FULLY 
UNDERSTOOD, AND FAITHFULLY TO BE OBSERVED, 
that if his tenants join in any combination to raiſe the price of 


corn—or u if they fell their own at an exorbitant price, becauſe _ 


ſome of their neighbours do the ſame—or if when there is an 
apparent ſcarcity, they ſend it out of the neighbourhood, THEY 
SHALL NO-LONGER CONTINUE TO OCCUPY. THEIR 
FARMS. | 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that tenants who live under ſuch 
controul, have fold their liberty. It might with abundantly 
greater propriety be ſaid, that men who live in a ſtate of ſociety, 
and who therefore reſign a ſmall portion of their natural liberty, 
in order to preſerve, and to enjoy a greater, are ſlaves. To 
ſuppoſe an hardſhip in ſuch conditions is an inſult to common 
ſenſe. The tenants know before they enter upon their farms, 
that they have by expreſs conditions bound themſelves under cer- 
tain reſtraints, and that if they are deprived of a /emporary advan - 
rage, the mortification is fully counterbalanced by their eſcaping 
a permanent increaſe of rent.“ In a ſubject of ſuch vaſt impor- 


tance as this we are diſcuſſing, it is ſurely the indiſpenſable duty 
of 
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of underſtanding to inform miſapprehenſion, of rectitude to con- 


troul avarice, and of authority to ſuppreſs extortion. Is the 


whole property of the kingdom to be again endangered, becauſe 
a certain deſcription of men aim at complete independence— 
at leading captive to their will the fortunes of the rich—and at 
ſtaking on their humanity the exiſtence of the poor ? 


Another objection may be urged, that land will not, under 
ſuch reſtrictions, be improved.“ But the objection is, I am per- 
ſuaded, entirely without foundation. I ſuppoſe the L.andholder 
to be poſſeſſed of large property, to which I attach high character, 
and irreproachable integrity. Let ſuch an one propoſe his condici- 
ons, and aſſure his tenants that the fulfilling of them ſhall be, on his 
part, ſubſtitutes for bonds and contracts; and in ſuch aſſurances 


they will place juſt as ſtrong confidence as in the obligations of a 
covenant, or the ſecurity of a leaſe, *. 


All this cannot be effected without determined reſolution, and 


unremitted perſeverance—but let no one ſhrink from the toil of 


aſcending the ſteps of patriotiſm, becauſe he will perceive the 
careleſs, the indolent, and the timid loitering below, either 
ridiculing the neceſſity, dreading the labour, or doubting the 
ſucceſs: let him enjoy the delights of ſuch extenſive utility—de- 
lights more, much more ſatisfying to the ſoul, than the lethargy 
of floth, than the cares of avarice, or the revellings of intempe- 


rance. Let him rouze himſelf to action with the juſt and intereſt- 
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E 
ing reflection, that his poſſeſſions have actually been in danger. 
Would to God I could prevail with the Great, if only for their 
own ſakes, without conſidering the good of the community to 


purſue thoſe, or ſimilar meaſures, in which there can be no hazard 


in the miſcarriage, in which there will be every advantage from 
the ſucceſs! 


The preſent mode, ſuggeſted by indolence, and embraced by 
avarice, of letting large farms, on long leaſes, in conſequence of 
which ſuch tenants become, in every ſenſe of the word, indepen- 
dent; as it firſt originated in egregious miſtake, fo if continued, 
will, I fear, ultimately end in extenſive ruin, Is it not well 
Known to every perſon I am now addreſſing, that ſuch indepen- 


. Cence, in its nature ſo odious, in its effects ſo baneful, was made 


the foundation of a pretext to exaſprrate the poor to acts of vio- 
lence, and to ſcenes of tumult? and is it not believed by every 
man of reflection, that ſuch acts of violznce, and ſcenes of tu- 
mult, were deſigned as “ the beginning of ſorrows?“ as the 
general ſignal for an attempt to be made by deſperate men, to 
overthiow, by one deſperate effort, the Conſtitution of both 
Church and State? Should the Country be oppreſſed AGAIN 
and AGAIN ſhould the tempers of the poor be a SECOND and 
a THIRD time tried by ſuch cruel engines of oppreſſion, who 
can ſay what may be the reſult of ſuch ſnameful monopoly— 
what the conſequence of ſuch iniquitous ſpeculations? He who 
Mall deviſe with wiſdom, and execute with reſolution, a plan by 

| which 


1 
which ſuch extortionate rapacity may be reſtrained, will be con- 
ſidered as having rendered a more eſſential ſervice to his country, 


than the General who hath exterminated its rebellious ſons, and 
vanquiſhed its foreign foes. 


But I forbear. I have delivered my ſentiments freely upon a 
ſubje&t which demands the moſt ſerious reflections of the Land- 
holder, and ſolicits the profoundeſt inveſtigations of the Statel - 
man—a ſubje& which, during the long ſeaſon the price of corn 
has been ſo exorbitant, hath been invariably conſidered, as inſe- 
parably connected, not only with the prefent, but the future 
welfare of the community—nay, perhaps with the preſervation of 
the Conſtitution. It behoves us to conſider further, that © unleſs 
ce the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain ;” 
unleſs our conduct be ſuch as to induce him to behold us with 
an eye of mercy, our Conſtitution in Church and State, the 
Fabric upon which a Briton looks with religious veneration, wil! 
tumble into ruins, 


I will therefore beg the continuance of your attention, whillt I 
enforce upon you the words of the text. When thou hait 
ce eaten, and art full, then thou ſhalt bleſs the Lord thy God for 
* the good land which he hath given thee. Beware that thou 
* forget not the Lord thy God, in not keeping his command- 


© ments, and his judgments, and his ſtatutes, which I command 
* thee this day.“ 
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The abundant harveſt with which we have been bleſſed, and 
the very favourable ſeaſon with which it was attended, demand 
our warmeſt acknowledgments, our moſt devout thankſgivings 
to Him, who looketh with compaſſion on the works of his own 
hands. Supplied, as we are © with bread to eat without ſcarceneſs,” 
and permitted, ſuch is our happy lot—whilft other nations are 
haraſſed with the calamities of war, ſmarting under the ſcourge 
of oppreſſion, or ſtricken with the rod of revolt to fit in quiet, 
and without apprehenſion, each © under his own vine, and under 
„his own fig-tree;” how powerfully are we ſummoned by the 
warning voice of gratitude, by the ſolemn call of duty, to 
beware that “ we forget not the Lord our God in not keeping his 
© commandments, and his judgments, and his ſtatutes !” I will 
not intermingle with the piety of thankſgiving, the deſcrip- 
tion of our national character; but you will allow me earncltly to 
exhort you to the obſervance of ſome duties, which, in the 
ſeveral ſituations we reſpectively fill in ſociety, are, it may be, 
careleſsly overlooked, or unaccountably forgotten. To thoſe 
then who conſtitute the molt numerous, as well as the moſt 
uſeful part of it, „ who earn their bread by the ſweat of 
« their brow,” I ſhall addreſs ſuch reſlections as cannot indeed 
eſcape the moſt common obſerver, but which force themſelves 
with peculiar power upon the mind of every Miniſter of the 
Goſpel, who is ſolicitous to eſtabliſh in the hearts of men, the 
dodrines which that Goſpel teaches, and to influence their con- 
duct, by the precepts which it preſcribes, 


CC: Now 


— —— — 
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Now from whatever cauſe it proceeds, certain it is, that many, 
very many of the deſcription of people 1 am now addieſſing, live 
and die in total ignorance of the nature of the Chriſtian Covenant. 
But you, my Chriſtian brethren, who frequent the houſe of God— 
whether from a conſciouſneſs of duty, which you dare not vio— 
late—from the power of habit, which produces no farther influence 
on your mind—or from the ſuggeſtion of accident, which con- 
ducts you hither - whatever be your motive— be prevailed upon 


to conſider ſeriouſly with yourſelves, that THIS is indeed © the 


«© houſe of God,” where he commands the attendance of © both 
© high and low, rich and poor,” that they all may be taught 
the principles, and by the operation of thoſe principles, be im- 
pelled ro the practice of the duties of Chriſtianity, That you 
may fulfil the command in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, let“ what you 
«© hear produce in you the fruits of good living.“ And whilſt 
others—placing all their delight in a ſcheme of ſucceſsful rapine, 
or a night of riotovs intemperance, live a prey to the dread of de- 
tection, and the inſtigations of remorſe—you, ſupported by the 
reflections upon a well-ſpeart life, and an unſhaken reliance on the 
merits of your Redeemer, will always be enabled to look back- 
ward on the paſt, with comfortable remembrance, and forward to 
the future, with enlivening hope. Whilſt your neighbours dying 


daily around you, totally unacquainted with the God who created, 
and the Saviour who redeemed them; or diſtracted with the ap- 


prehenſions of going into the preſence of the God, whoſe Holy 
Day they have all their life long profaned, and whoſe ſacred name 


they 
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they have continually blaſphemed ; overwhelmed with the reflec- 
tioa of having prepared their children by example, and trained 
them by precept, for the puniſhment they feel, even whilſt they 
are lingering on the brink of eternity—you, on the contrary, will 
behold © the valley of the ſhadow of death,” exempt from the 
terrors of guilt, and the apprehenſions of puniſhment. By a 
virtuous.life, which can alone produce ſo holy a death, determine 
this day © to bleſs the Lord your God for the good land which he 
hath given you:“ let Religion be the ſtrong and active principle, 
always working upon your minds, and regulating your behaviour, 
that you never henceforth, “ forget the Lord your God, in not 
« keeping his commandments, and his judgments, and his 
te ſtatutes.” - 


Among the middle rank. of men it has always been ſuppoſe, 
that religion has choſen her peculiar habitation. In that claſs of 
ſociety it is, that all men look for the greateſt propriety of de- 
meanour, the ſtricteſt principles of rectitude, the kigheſt degree 
of piety. If indeed we take a view of our religious aſſemblies, if we 
eſtimate the numberof our conſtant communicants, we generally find 
in every Pariſh, that, of the deſcription of men, which conſtitutes 
the middle rank, our congregations in general, and our commu- 
nicants in particular, are chiefly compoſed. Yet among thoſe 
perſons ſo worthily diſtinguiſhed, we cannot but be apprehenſive, 
that there is ſometimes © the form of godlineſs without the 
% power;” and that the period of their religious ſervices returns 
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without due preparation of heart. Let me here remark, that, 
from the frequent intercourſe of familiar viſits, a ſpirit of prying 
curioſity, of cenſure, and of ſcandal, is extremely prevalent. To 
countenance ſcandal in others, or to propagate it ourſelves, is 
the entertainment of only weak minds: I am however compelled 
to add, that a {ſpirit of piety towards God, and of uncharitableneſs 
towards men, cannot ſubſiſt in the ſame breaſt. I cannot conclude 
this patt of my diſcourſe without obſerving, that it is very de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, that the middle claſs of fociety would pay a 
greater regard to the religious conduct of their dependents. How 
many men are engaged in your ſervice, whoſe faces are never ſeen 
within theſe ſacred walls? who, inſtead of devoting the Lord's 
Day to religious worſhip, and exemplary conduct, employ the 
morning in your concerns, the afternoon in indolence, and the 
evening in profligacy ? If there be advantages in religion, impart 
them unto thoſe who are indebted to you for their ſubſiſtence. You 
need not to interpoſe the influence of your authority, you will 
2ccompliſh your purpoſe by the power of perſuaſion. Have you 
received bleſſings from the Almighty yourſelves? by laying up in 


a napkin the talent committed to you, you prevent the influence, 


and counteract the power, of his graces: you reſemble an un- 
grateful ſoil, and a ſandy deſart, where the fun loſes his ſeaſons, 
and where the ſhowers produce only thiſtles and weeds. Rather let 
us, for the mercies which the Lord our God hath vouchſafed to 
us, blels his holy name; and let us, by vigilant circumſpection, 
„ beware that we do not forget him, in not keeping his com- 


* mandments, and his judgments, and his ſtatutes.” 
in 


„ 


In addreſſing myſelf to the higher ranks of men, I am extremely 
ſolicitous ſo far to intereſt their attention, as that they may be in- 
duced to © receive the word with meekneſs.“ And humbly do! 
implore the Almighty, that he would graciouſly be pleaſed to ac- 
company my arguments with ſuch power, and my exhortations 
with ſuch efficacy, that my reaſoning may convince, and my en- 
treaties may prevail! 


To you then, who are poſſeſſed of “ this world's goods,” and 
who ſtand as © a beacon on an hill,” directing the ſteps, and in- 
Huencing the actions of beholders, permit me to ſuggeſt to you, 
that, according as you reverence the ordinances, and fulfil the 
precepts of the goſpel, the lower claſs almoſt entirely, and the 
middle rank of men in a great degree, will be decent or profligate, 
regular or immoral. If you, conſidering yourſelves as partici- 
pating in the common bleſſings of Chriſtianity, would demonſtrate 
to the world, by your religious conduct, your feaſe of the 
loving-kindneſs of God, ſo peculiarly manifeſted towards you, 
ſoon, very ſoon, would religion become more engaging in its ap- 
pearance, more extenſive in its influence, and more powerful in itz 
effects.“ However exemplary the demeanour, zealous the labours, 
and animated the exhortations of the Clergy, yet ſo attractive is 
greatneſs, ſo dazzling is ſplendour, that our diſcourſes are 
heard with indifference, whilſt your deportment is copied with 
emulation.“ | 


But 
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But you are not only required to encourage virtue by your con- 
duct, but to ſuppreſs vice by your authority. 


Can you then, whilſt you behold, and you cannot but behold, 
the profligacy of many of your dependents with abhorrence, and 
their indiſpoſition to religion with concern, can you refuſe in— 
tereſting yourſelves to reſtrain the one, and to promote the other? 
Let me engrave upon your hearts, that, as we are all of us in our 
ſeveral ſtations, ſo are you more eſpecially, accountable, not only 
for the duties which you omir, but for the negligence you encou- 
rage, Would the nobility, and men of diſtinction, expreſs their 
approbation at the preſence, and their diſpleaſure at the abſence 
of their ſeveral tenants and dependents from the ſervice of the 
Church on the Lord's Day, they would, I am perſuaded, leave their 
eſtates better ſecured to their poſterity, than may, at ſome ſubſe- 
quent period, be allowed to the evidence of long poſſeſſion, or the 
production of an undiſputed title. God grant chat period to be far, 
very fardiſtant ! God grant the genius of Chriſtianity to be ſo widely 
diffuſed, and its precepts fo generally practiſed, as to diſpel every 
{uch agonizing apprehenſion! When it was triumphantly boaſted 
that your property would ſoon be transferred to other poſſeſſors, who 
vere the men that, with ſuch malicious pleaſure, anticipated the ruin 
which uſurpation deviſed, and inſolence vaunted ? Thoſe who ſel 
dom attend the worſhip, and ſeem totally indifferent to the honour 
of Almighty God ;—thoſe © who deny the divinity of the Lord 
that bought them ;” and thoſe who perhaps perſuade themſelves, 
and would endeavor to perſuade us, that * their ſins are forgiven, 
«© and their iniquities are covered.“ 
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If theſe obſervations be juſt, and that they are, no man of com 
mon underſtanding will, I apprehend, attempt to deny, let me 
humbly and earneſtly ſolicit thoſe to whom they are addreſſrd, to 
take them into their immediate, and molt ſerious conſideration, 
From the exalted ſtations in which they are placed, they are con- 
demned to pay a certain tribute of their time to the rigorous 
claims of cuſtom, and the formal demands of ceremony. Let 
them devote a ſmall part of their time to the honour of God, and 
the intereſts of mankind. Let them not be intimidated by the 
Gread of ſingularity, nor deterred by the whiſper of ridicule, Let 
the reflection of their being ſo highly favoured in the ſcale of 
ſouciety—of the bleſſings which even they derive from the abundant 
mercy of God, * in turning the ſcarcity,” we have fo long ſelt 
into a proſpect of © cheapneſs and plenty,” prevail with them 


ro © bleſs the Lord their God for the good land which he hath 
« given them.” | 


And let us all with bended knees, and thankful hearts, thus 


pour out the effuſions of our fouls to Almighty God, our hea- 
venly Father. 
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Almighty and everlaſting God, the author of all good, the foun- 
tain of all mercy, by whoſe protection we have been preſerved, 
and by whoſe bounty we have been ſuſtained ; we, thy ſinful crea- 
tures, offer unto Thee, from the bottom of our ſouls, thoſe ac- 
Enowledgments which thy bleſſings demand, and promiſe unto 


— 
I 1 


E „ 


Thee that obedience which thy ſovereignty exacts. We render 
Thee moſt humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodneſs and 
loving kindneſs; more eſpecially for that Thou haſt given us, 
rain from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladneſs. May we employ thy gifts to thy 
glory, and our own falvation. Impreſſed with a fenſe of thy 
indulgent bounty, we devote ourſelves to thy ſervice with pure 
affection, with cheerful minds, and ready wills. And as Thou 
ſeeſt all our miſeries, and knoweſt all our infirmities, the many 
treſpaſſes we commit, and the many duties we neglect; ſince the 
way of man is not in himſelf, ſince it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his ſteps aright; leave us not to our own government, 
but put into our minds, we beſeech Thee, good defires, and by 
thy continual help, bring them to ſuch effect, that our faith may 
be invigorated, our hope exalted, and our charity enlarged. In 
all our troubles give us ſure confidence in Thee, an affiance in 
thy Providence, and a dependence on thy protection; and fill our 
ſouls with the conviction, that, if we love Thee, all things will 
in the end work together for our good; that thou wilt forgive us 
cur ſins, and enable us to forſake them, and at the laſt wilt receive us 
to dwell with Thee in thy eternal and glorious kingdom, through 
the merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, thy Son our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee, O Father, in the Unity of the 
Holy Spirit, one God, world without end- Aux. 
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NOTES. 


Pace G6th,—Lineg 2d. 


r the higheſt authority, —T ſhall not, I hope, incur the diſpleaſure of the 

Earl of Liverpool, by making my public, and moſt reſpectful acknowledgments 
to his Lordſhip, for the very obliging manner in which he received my requeſt, 
and for the directions, which, with his accuſtomed condeſcenſion, he was pleaſed 
to give to a Gentleman in the office for trade, to anſwer my enquiries. 


Since my ſermon was preached, the ſame Gentleman has had the goodneſs to 
acquaint me, that the account of the Corn imported under the encouragement of 
Government, has been made up: and it now appears from the cuſtom-houſe books, 
that there has been imported under'the Bounty into Great-Britain—Of Wheat, Rye, 
and Indian Corn, the prodigious quantity of SEVEN HUNDRED SIXTY 
EIGHT THOUSAND, FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO Quarters, 


Of Flour and Meal, ONE HUNDRED FORTY ONE THOUSAND ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY THREE Cuts. | 
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Pace 6th,—Ling Gth. 


Eltabliſping internal peace Among the many ſplendid acts on which the preſert 
Adminiſtration may congratulate itſelf, the Inſtitution of Yeomanry Cavalry, and of 
Volunteer Corps, mult be a ſubjeR of triumphant exultation. Attempts to excite 
:iots were inſidiouſly made, and diſpoſitions to yield to ſuch attempts, in order to 
compel the farmers to ſell their corn at a moderate price, were not unfrequently 
manifeſled : but peace was preſerved, and confuſion, together with every evil 
work, prevented, by the recollection that Troops of Cavalry, and Corps of Vo- 


lunteers, were raiſed for the very purpoſe of ſuppreſſing riots, and ſupporting 
order. 


Much therefore as the Country feels, and ſtrongly as it expreſſes its ſenſe of 
the obligation, yet the moſt extenſive and ſalutary bleſſings are, I believe, derived 
from two Bills paſſed the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. No meaſure perhaps was ever 
propoſed, which the Country felt ſo anxious to have carried into execution; no 
meaſures were, I am perſuaded, ever carried into execution, which diffuſed ſuch 
ſubſtantial happineſs. During a few preceding years, ſome mechanics, manufac- 
turers, artiſans, and labourers, in almoſt every Town, and even in many Villages, 
throughout the Kingdom, aſſembled, at ſtated periods, to effect, by their Reſolu- 
tions, a change in the Repreſentation. Countenanced by a few people, perhaps a 
little wiſer, but more wealthy than themſelves, thoſe poor men were artfully flat- 
tered into a perſuaſion, that they were poſſeſſed of talents, which qualified them 
for an higher ſphere, Their paſſions heated, and their minds diſguſted, they re- 
lutanily returned to their ſeveral occupations, and waited that time in idleneſs, 
quzque ipſe miſerrima vidi, which ought to have been employed in the proſecution of 
their callings, and the maintenance of their families. Since thoſe Bills were 
enacted into Laws, the emalation of excelling in harangues has ſubiided ; the 
ardour of propoſing meaſures, of obviating objections, and of forming reſolu- 
tions, has cooled: ard inflead of conſulting the welfare, and promoting the happineſs of 
the tate, thoſe ſelf-created legiſlators now confine themſelves within the narrow circle 
of their own duties, Such are the SOCIAL blcflings ariſing from the two Bills; 
which, though miſrepreſented by the united powers of artifice and clamour, were 


' oppoſed by numbers as few, as their arguments were feeble. 


My 


4 


My readers, who have not an opportunity of peruſing the poſthumous works of 
Mr. Gibbon, however unfavourable may be their opinion of him, as a moral writer, 
will not perhaps be diſpleaſed at ſeeing his ſentiments on the ſubject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 


« If you do not,” ſays he, ina Letter to his noble Editor, “ reſiſt the ſpirit 
of innovation in the firſt attempt, if you admit the ſmalleſt and moſt ſpecious 
change in our parliamentary ſyſtem, YOU ARE LOST. You will be driven 
from one ſtep to another; from principles juſt in theory, to conſequences mot 
*« pernicious in practice; and your fir? conceſſions will be productive of every ſubſequent 
„ miſchief, for which you will be anſwerable to your country, and to poſterity.” 

The whole Letter merits the moſt attentive and ſerious peruſal, 


Pace 11,-LixE Igth. 


The higheſt benefuctors to their country, —-It may be replied to me in the words 
of the i:mmortal- Johnſon, that © my recommendations are like thoſe of him that 
«© teaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom the ſea is always ſmooth, and 
« the wind always proſperous.” Innumerable difficulties may be oppoſed. Bat 
they are ſuch difficulties as may, by perieverance and reſolution, be ſurmounted : 
1 will ſuppoſe a Rector to have neither carriages nor horſes, But let him apply to 
any neighbouring Gentleman of landed property, in whoſe Pariſh Tythes are not 
paid, declaring, that, if he could be accommodated with fo many carriages and 
horſes as might be neceſſary to draw his tythes home, he would in return, however 
high the price of corn, ſupply, in a certain degree, the poor of ſuch pariſh with 
Wheat at eight ſhillings the buſhel, and Oats and Barley in the ſame proportion; 
would not that Gentleman to whom he made ſuch declaration, fend his own carriages 
and horſes, and requeſt his tenants, &c. to do the ſame ? There can be no doubt 
of it. I have put this caſe to many Gentlemen, who all, with one voice, proteſted, 
that they would give ſuch Clergyman every poſſible aſſiſtance. 


If it be ſaid, that it would be a very troubleſome buſineſs, I allow it. But has 
he not very powerful inducements to impoſe ſuch trouble upon himſelf? A man, his 


wife, and four children, conſume half a buſhel of Wheat in the week, which, upon 
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( 28 ) 
my hypotheſis, if ſold by the ReRor, coſts four ſhillings ; if ſo!d by the farmer, 


perhaps eight, perhaps ten ſhillings—which, during the late ſcarcity, was the caſe— 
above two-thirds of the labourers whole week's wages! Would not the reflection 


of the happineſs the Rector diffuſes, be a compenſation abundantly ſufficient, for the 


trouble, however great, of leading, ſtacking, threſhing, and retailing his corn in 
ſmall quantities? Had many Rectors done fo, their Livings would have been 
augmented an additional third in value: a ſtrong proof of the unreaſonableneſs of 
the complaint againſt tythes. | 


It may be ſaid that ſuch a plan could not, from a variety of circumſtances, be 
univerſally adopted, and that, from a partial adoption of it, no good could be 
derived. When we preach on the neceſlity of national amendment, a man might 
as well ſay, how can his repentance avert national judgments, and obtain national 
bleſſings, forgetting that he would thereby“ ſave his own ſoul ?? Where ſuch 


a deſign can be carried into effect, the Pariſh would have abundant cauſe to blefs 
the Rector for his beneſicent exertions. 


Let it be conſidered farther, that an occaſion for ſuch exertions might not, more 
than once, occur during his incumbency ; for I would be underſtood a; confining 
myſelf to the ſuppoſition of, not an actual, but az artificial ſcarcity, The incon- 
venience and trouble reſulting from the meaſure might probably be avoided, and 
the benevolent intentions of the Clergyman be, at the fame time, fulfilled. The 
farmers,*rather than their tythes ſhould be drawn, would, 1t may be preſumed, enter 
into an engagement to ſupply the poor, ſo long as the artificial ſcarcity continued, 
with corn at a moderate price. But ſhould his reaſoning and his entreaties unhap- 


pily prove ineffectual, let him, ſince he poſſeſſes the power, “prevent the poverty 


*© of the poor from becoming their deſtruction.“”“ Who would complain of ſuch 
Clergyman's benevolence? Would the proprietor of the land? Would he mur- 
mur at ſeeing the inhabitants of his village fed with wholeſome bread, whilſt he 
was hearing from every quarter accounts of actual diſtreſs, and apprehenſions of 


public tumults? Would the neighbourhood complain of ſuch Clergyman's inter- 
mingling too much ſecular buſineſs, with his ſpiritual avocations? No! To ſuch 


Clergymen 
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Clergymen would be applied the beautiful language of Flechier, „“ Il y a des 
% hommes de ſa miſericode que Dieu enrichit plus pour les autres, que pour eux 
« memes; qu? il ſuſcite pour etre comme les bienfaicteurs publics, et pour ſou- 


lager les miſcres du reſte des hommes.“ 
See Flechier's Sermons, Vol. I. 


PAE 13,—LI NE 24. 


permanent increaſe of rent. A farm ſhould, it ſeems, be ſo valued and let, as 
that it will produce three rents. A Gentleman in this neighbourhood is letting a 
very conſiderable eſtate. He eſtimates Wheat at five flullings the buſhel, and all 
other Grain in the ſame proportion; and his intention is, that, upon the ſuppoſition 
of five ſhillings being the average price, his ſeveral Tenants ſhall make three rents. 
But ſhould az artificial ſearcity again take place, and they ſhould ſell their Wheat at 
ten ſhillings the buſhel, they will make fix rents; ſhould they ſell it at fifteen 
illings the buſhel, they will make nine rents. Cannot ſuch a Landlord, with 
great propriety, lay his tenants under ſome ſuch reſtrictions as thoſe I have men- 


tioned ? 
PAGE 14,.—LI XE Sch. 


Land will not under fuch reſtrictions be improved. With reſpe& to the improve- 
ment of land, if Gentlemen perſonally aſſure their tenants, or if, living at a diſ- 
tance, they authorize their Agents to aſſure them, that, provided they fulfil the 
conditions of the agreement, they ſhall continue upon their farms, at the ſame 
rent, and for the ſame number of years, as though they held them upon leaſe, the 
tenants of ſuch landlords would not negle@ to improve their land. One thing in- 
_ deed will be requiſite, that their Agents be men, zo have never been accuſed, 
or ſuſpe Fed of a deviation from moral rectitude. 
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Pa GE 21,.—LINE 20. 


More powerful in its effects. — The characteriſtics of a ſociety, living under the 
influence of the Goſpel-Diſpenſation, are conceived with ſuch energy of mind, 
and delineated with ſuch elegance of dition, by the inimitable Flechier, that I 
cannot refuſe myſelf the gratification of inſerting the paſſage, ©* Quelle ſeroit la 

douceur de la ſociete, qui ſe regleroit ſelon PEvangile? Chacun ſeroit content 
de ſa vocation, et vivroit ſans inquietude, et far.s envie. Le pauvre ſerviroit 
ſans impatience, le riche commanderoit ſans orgueil; ** le peuple ſeroit labo- 
rieux ſans Ctre inquiet; #** Partiſan induſtrieux ſans etre trompeur. Point 
d' envie parmi les pareils, point de proces, point de fraudes dans le trafic, point 
de trahiſon dans les confiances, point d' infidelite dans les amities, point de 
mediſance dans les converſations. Chacun par des offices mutuels ſe rendroit 
agreable, et utile aux autres, et s' etudieroit a ſoutenir celui qui tombe, a con- 
ſoler celui qui pleure, à reſſuciter, pour ainſi dire, celui qui meurt.“ 


Sermons, Vol, III. 


Pace 21,.— LINE 24. 


Whilft your deportment is copied with emulation. Les Grands ſervent,” ſays 
the eloquent preacher I have juſt quoted, de ſpectacle au monde; on les regarde. 
lls font la fortune des autres; on les imite. L'autorite de leur perſonne donne du 
5 poids a leurs exemples. Leur vie, quand elle eſt deſordonnee, eſt comme 
une excuſe publique, dont chacun ſe ſert pour juſtifier ſes mauvaiſes inclinations, 
Pluſieurs croyent qu? il eſt utile, quelques-uns qu? il eſt honorable, et preſue tous, 
* gu” il eft permis de leur reſſembler dans leurs difauts memes ; et comme il y a une 
flatterie de parole qui les porte à les louer du bien qu' ils ne font pas; il ya une 
« flatterie d' action, par laquelle on pretend ſe faire un merite aupres d' eux, non 
„ſeulement d' approuver, mais encore d' imiter tout le mal qu ils font.“ | 


Sermons, Lol. J. 


